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Council Committee 
jUrges Colleges to 
Close Their Ranks 


One of the two major problems of American education 
discussed by Chancellor Lawrence A. Kimpton of the 
University of Chicago in his remarks as retiring 
chairman of the Council at the Annual Meeting in 
October 1958 was "the growing schism between our public and our private institutions 
lof higher education.” He recommended that educators admit there is a problem, and 
suggested that "the solution, at the moment, is to enlist men of competence and good 
pill on both sides of the private and public domain to give thoughtful and objective 
lttention to it." Chancellor Kimpton was aware that the Problems and Policies Com- 
ttee of the Council had been discussing this problem for some time, and planned to 
issue a public statement concerning it. 

That statement has now been published under the title, "The Need to Close Ranks 
in Higher Education," and copies are being distributed with this issue of the Bulletin. 
he central thesis is illustrated by the following sentences: "A great and unique 
trength of American higher education stems from the historic coexistence of strong 
rivate institutions and strong public institutions. American society benefits from 
he maintenance of both types, each at its best....It is as shortsighted as it is false 
© promote one segment of higher education at the expense of another." 

The material in this pamphlet is not copyrighted, and may be quoted and reproduced 
n the interest of education. Additional copies in reasonable quantities are available 
ithout charge from the Publications Division, American Council on Education. 


nadequate Funds The programs of the National Defense Education Act are 
in Prospect for suffering a severe shortage of funds in fiscal 1959 
ending June 30, and they face the prospect of a con- 
tinuing and deepening deficiency in fiscal 1960. 
The President's budget recommendation of a supplemental appropriation for NDEA 
f $75.3 million would bring the program's total for fiscal 1959 to only $115.3 million, 
Bs compared with $183.3 million authorized by Congress for the first of four years. His 
udget request for 1960 of $150 million, compared with the $222 million which Congress 
riginally authorized for fiscal 1960, means that, even if the full amounts requested for 
he two years are voted by Congress, which is far from certain, the NDEA will be deprived 
uring its first two years of more than $140 million--or about 35 percent--of the $405 
illion authorized for that period by Congress. 

Even this disappointing request for funds is receiving a chilly receiption in 
Ongress. After unexplained delay by the Budget Bureau in forwarding the request to 
he House, it was sent by Chairman Clarence Cannon, of the House Committee on Appropri- 
tions, to a Special Subcommittee headed by Representative Albert Thomas, of Houston 
exas, and composed of men such as John J. Rooney (New York) and Frank T. Bow (N.J.) 
© have not been leaders for education. Thus far this group has taken no action on 
€ NDEA supplementary appropriation, and officials both in government and in education 
e seriously concerned that, with the shrinkage of the amount requested and the long 


lay in action, the programs under NDEA may not have a fair chance to get into motion. 
s statistical breakdown of the situation follows: 
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The National Defense Education Act Appropriation Picture 


1959 1959 


Enacted Proposed 
Supplemental Estimate under Act 


$ 6,000 $25,000 $31,000 $47,500 $31,000 $75,000 
20,350 37,000 57,350 75,000 
800 4,500 5,300 5,300 
7,400 3,000 10,400 21,250 
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500 1,000 
3,790 
400 600 
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Total 


1960 1960 


Authorized Budget Authorized 
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115,300 153,300 


Note: 
Total Estimate for 1959, plus 
request for 1960 


two-year deficit from amount authorized 


Authorized total for two years: $405,750 
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House Committee The House Banking and Currency Committee on February 
Increases Funds 25 voted out (vote of 19-7) H. R. 2357, the "Housing 
for Housing Loans Act of 199." Title V, College Housing, was approved 


without change from the version written by the Rains 
Subcommittee on Housing. (See this Bulletin, Vol. VIII, Nos. 4,5, 6) This bill, 
which lacks provision for academic facilities, is summarized by the Subcommittee as 
follows: 
Section 501 amends section 401(d) of the Housing Act of 1950 to 
increase the revolving fund for college housing loans by $400 million 
(the present ceiling is $925 million). Of this increase, $40 million 
is reserved for "other educational facilities" (such as cafeterias and 
student centers), increasing the reservation for this purpose from $100 
million to $140 million, and $40 million is reserved for student-nurse 
and intern housing facilities, increasing the reservation for this 
purpose from $25 million to $65 million. 
*, Section 502 makes eligible for college housing loans nonprofit cooperative 
“eorporations established for the sole purpose of providing housing for 
students. The college where the cooperative corporation is located would 
be required to cosign the note, and would take title to the housing if 
the cooperative corporation should be dissolved. 


The next step is the granting of a rule by the Rules Committee. This is where 
the Housing Bill of 1958 was effectively blocked last summer. There is reason to 
hope this will not happen in 1959, but the Rules Committee barrier is still a 
matter of concern. Assuming that a rule is granted early in March, the debate then 
goes to the floor of the House. If the House approves the bill, as is expected, it 
then goes to conference with the Senate. The Senate on February 5 passed S. 57, 
which would provide $250 million for College Housing Loans, and $37.5 million for 
dining halls, student centers and infirmaries. The Senate also approved $125 million 
for loans for academic facilities. It is of great importance to the colleges, of 
course, that the House conferees accept this part of the Senate bill. 


Education of Women The remaining barriers against education for women 
Subject of New Book should come down not merely because education is their 


"right," but because the effects of this prejudice are 
significantly damaging to society itself. Judge Mary H. Donlon, of the U. S. Customs 
Court, New York, says this in a keynote statement which is one of the 15 contributions 
by various authors to a new book, "The Education of Women--Signs for the Future,” 
published last week by the American Council on Education. 

"Today," declares Judge Donlon, “women have taken over, in large part, the 
educational responsibility which, a hundred years ago, belonged to the ministry, 
law and teaching. For this, women need the same kind of broad cultural education 
that is considered essential for these professions." 

The book is based on a conference sponsored by the American Council, with 
President Katharine E. McBride, Bryn Mawr College, as chairman, to consider the 
special place of women in today's world and to evaluate some recent research on 
the subject. It includes an extensive bibliography, and covers such topics as 
the attitudes of adolescent girls toward higher education, factors affecting 
decision as to college attendance, and motivation of high achievers. 

The program chairman was Dean Lucile Allen, Chatham College, and the authors 
represented include: Dorothy M. Bell, president of Bradford Junior College; Mary 
I. Bunting, dean of Douglass College at Rutgers; Elizabeth M. Douvan, study director, 
Michigan Survey Research Center; William C. Fels, president of Bennington College; 
Margaret L. Habein, dean of the College of Arts and Sciences at the University of 
Wichita; Anna L. Rose Hawkes, president of the American Association of University 
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Women; Helen R. LeBaron, dean of the Home Economics Division of Iowa State College; 
Kate Hevner Mueller, professor of Education at Indiana University; Nevitt Sanford, 
professor of psychology at the University of California and former coordinator of 
the Mary C. Mellon Foundation at Vassar College; Robert L. Sutherland, director of 
the Hogg Foundation at the University of Texas; Harold Taylor, president of Sarah 
Lawrence College; David V. Tiedeman, professor of education at Harvard University; 
and Marguerite W. Zapoleon, special assistant to the director of the Women's 
Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor. 

The Council's concern inthis field began in 1919 with appointment of the Com- 
mittee on Training of Women for the Professions. In 1951 the Council sponsored the 
National Conference on Women in the Defense Decade, and in 193 it established the 
present Commission on the Education of Women, Mrs. Opal D. David, director of the 
Commission, is editor of the book. 

Copies of the book are being sent to heads of institutional members and to 
secretaries of constituent members of the Council. Additional copies may be ob- 
tained from the Publications Division of the American Council on Education at $2.00] 


Language Institute Language Institutes will be established this summer at 
Support Announced the University of Maine, the University of Michigan, and 


Louisiana State University with funds provided under the 
National Defense Education Act, U.S. Commissioner of Education Lawrence G. Derthicl 
has announced, Arrangements have been made for a similar institute at the Universif 
of Colorado. 

Language Institutes are authorized under Title VI of the Act for the purpose 
of improving the teaching skills of elementary and secondary school teachers of 
modern foreign languages. 

"With the establishment of these institutes the Federal Government and insti- 
tutions of higher education have jointly taken an important step toward making up 
serious deficiencies in foreign language instruction in this country," Commissioner 
Derthick said. "The gravity of the problem is pointed up by the fact that the numbl 
of college graduates prepared to teach foreign languages declined by 30 percent 
between 1950 and 1957." 

Federal funds for the language institutes include provision for stipends of 
$75 per week for each public school teacher in attendance and $15 a week for each 
of his dependents. All sessions will be free to the participants. 


Available Foreign The Conference Board of Associated Research Councils, Com 
Lecturers Listed mittee on International Exchange of Persons, now has 

available for distribution the list of foreign scholars 
available for remunerative positions in American universities and colleges during 
the academic year 1959-60. This list is prepared annually and includes scholars 
recommended by the United States educational commissions and foundations abroad. 
Each scholar on the list will be eligible for a Government travel grant covering 
costs of round-trip transportation to the United States if arrangements are made 
for a lecturing or research appointment. The list may be obtained from Miss 
Elizabeth P. Lam, Executive Associate, Conference Board Committee, 2101 Constitutig 
Avenue, N. W., Washington 25, D.C. 
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The Need To Close Ranks 


in Higher Education 


A STATEMENT OF THE 
PROBLEMS AND POLICIES COMMITTEE 
OF THE AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 
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The American Council on Education, comprising 140 
educational organizations and more than one thousand edu- 
cational institutions, is a center of cooperation and coordina- 
tion for the improvement of education at all levels, with 
particular emphasis upon higher education. Its Problems 
and Policies Committee, composed of distinguished educa- 
tors, from time to time prepares and publishes statements 
on issues that are of concern to a broad sector of the Coun- 
cifs diverse membership and to the American people 
generally. 

The subject of the statement that follows has been the 
primary focus of discussion at three meetings of the Prob- 
lems and Policies Committee dating from June 1958. Several 
drafts have been considered by the Committee at these 
meetings and through correspondence; the final draft was 
mailed to members in January 1959 and is published with 
their unanimous approval. Names and identifications of 
members of this Committee appear on page 4. 


The material in this pamphlet is not copyrighted. It may be 

quoted and reproduced in the interest of education. Copies are 

available without charge from the Publications Division, Ameri- 

can Council on Education, 1785 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 
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The Need To Close Ranks 


in Higher Education 


¢ A Great and unique strength of American higher education stems 
from the historic coexistence of strong private institutions and 
strong public institutions. American society benefits from the 
maintenance of both types, each at its best. Rivalry among insti- 
tutions, and between groups of institutions, is healthy when 
conducted in an atmosphere of mutual respect. But generaliza- 
tions which attribute qualitative characteristics to institutions 
simply because they are public or private go beyond the facts. 
There are strong institutions and weak ones in both groups. Dif- 
ferences among the members within a group are much greater 
than are differences between the two categories. The strength and 
value of a college flow from what it is, not from the category to 
which it belongs. It is as shortsighted as it is false to promote 
one segment of higher education at the expense of another. 


American higher education is characterized by great diversity. 

Its institutions vary strikingly in size, in length and kinds of 

programs offered, in types of students enrolled, in emphasis on 

research, in forms of control, and in sources of support. It is an 

article of our faith, justified by our experience, that this diversity 
is a source of strength because: 

© It provides a rich variety of opportunities for students 

and for scholars of differing abilities and interests—and 

America needs many talents trained for many purposes. 

© It distributes the management and control of the pro- 

cesses of advanced education and research, and conse- 

quently minimizes the chance that a particular pattern 

could ever be centrally imposed upon the advancement of 
learning in this country. 

¢ It stimulates healthy experimentation and competition 

in the development of increasingly effective programs of 

instruction and research. 
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© Tue nature of the differences among kinds of institutions can be 


and has been misrepresented. For example, it is simply not true 
to say that large institutions inevitably ignore the importance 
of the individual student; that small institutions necessarily 
represent quality; that private institutions are for the sons of 
the rich; that institutional expenditures for good education are 
any less in a public institution than in a private one; that one 
kind of American institution is “socialistic,” the other not; or 
that non-church-related institutions are unavoidably “godless.” 
Such false antitheses defeat understanding and jeopardize the 
honest rivalry which should characterize healthy competition in 
a shared endeavor. 


AmenicaNn higher education rests on the two pillars of quality 
and quantity. If our democratic society is to survive, it must 
utilize fully the abilities of each new generation. To assure 
appropriate educational opportunities for students of high 
academic ability is a vitally important objective but not the 
only one. Our society must provide opportunities through post- 
high-school education for the maximum development of people 
with many kinds and degrees of talent. Our rapidly changing 
needs for skilled manpower dictate the necessity for more and 
better education at every level. Both the citizens to be educated 
and the excellence of the educational process must be the shared 
concern of all institutions, public and private. 


Private institutions no less than public institutions are by their 
charters dedicated to the public service. Private institutions 
receive direct or indirect benefits from tax-supported programs 
of student aid; many receive state and federal grants for research 
and other purposes. Most public institutions have income from 
student fees and individual donations; many receive substantial 
contributions from industry and philanthropic foundations. In- 
stitutions of both types enjoy tax-exemption because of their 
public purpose. Hence, in terms of financial support, no institu- 
tion is strictly private or strictly public. 


THE Times call for a greater investment in higher education as a 
whole. The crucial issue is not how many dollars come from 
private sources and how many from public sources but whether or 
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not the total of these dollars will be sufficient to meet the 
challenges colleges and universities face. The basic choice for 
the people of our country is between expenditures for higher 
education and expenditures for other things. Financial support 
from all available sources must be greatly increased. This 
objective can be achieved only through vigorous, sustained, and 
united effort, based upon a deeper general understanding of the 
purposes and aspirations of American higher education. 
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PROBLEMS AND POLICIES COMMITTEE 
AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 


February 1, 1959 
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Theodore M. Hesburgh, C.S.C., President, University of Notre 
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High School 
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Julius A. Stratton, President, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
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Logan Wilson, President, University of Texas 
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